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finding thyself in a promiscuous crowd with 
those naked figures. Doubt not the cause ; 
that blush never mantled on thy cheek at a 
virtuous deed, or an innocent thought. Obey 
its dictate and quit without delay a scene 
which can add nothing to thy purity—which 
may leave a polluted stain for life upon thy 
imagination. But if false shame detain thee, 
and thou wilt not withdraw, listen for a mo- 
ment to the conversation of these amateurs 
who surround thee. That girl of sixteen is 
descanting upon the rounded limbs—the per- 
fect proportion of figure—the wonderful re- 
lief—the almost living beauty of the painting. 
And what if this exquisite workmanship were 
really instinct with life—could breathe, and 
move, and speak? Would this too be an ob- 
ject for thee to gaze upon? And what, if in- 
stead of two, there were twenty? What if all 
this gazing crowd were such? Would not the 
inherent depravity of the scene shock thy very 
soul? Would it not be pollution to gaze upon 
such an exhibition? And where does it differ 
but in degree, from the one before thee ? The 
very highest praise which is bestowed upon 
this, is its close imitation to the other. Can 
it then be pure? Is it not mockery, and an 
abuse of language to talk of the “‘ grand mo- 
tal” of a painting which is necessarily and 
essentially wanton and lascivious ? 

There is no compromise to be made in a 
modest mind for the skill of the performance, 
for there can be no desirable cultivation of 
taste as opposed to morals, as there can be 
no true sense of beauty as separate from truth. 
All else is counterfeit and false, the beauty of 
vice in the eye of our fallen nature—the 
relish of a diseased and vitiated appetite. 


I grieve to learn that the Quaker bonnet is 










































school of glittering iniquity did they first 
learn to pronounce eulogium on the artist 
whose pencil could round the swelling mus- 
cles, and cause the canvass to glow with the 
tints, and heave with the passions of denuded 
flesh ? Or is this propensity to admire what is 
abominable, unlearned, innate, a deep seated 
leprosy of the soul now breaking forth in its 
might to keep pace with the refinement of the 
age? 

“It is a fashionable reproach to be ‘ from 
the country ;* supposing a well educated young 
lady from the country should unexpectedly be 
plaeed in front of these pictures and be sur- 
rounded by a dozen people of both sexes; 
what would she probably do’? how would she 
probably feel? Confusion, shame and disgust 
would at least cause her to weep; and why? 
What is that untaught, that sacred principle 
in her bosom which produces such emotions ? 
Is it false modesty ? Blistered be the tongue 
that calls it so! It is that sensitive plant 
Virtue, which shrinks from the appearance 
of evil; and will ever shrink, until the demo- 
ralising influence of fashion and the contami- 
nating breath of (modern) refinement have 
sullied its purity.” 
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For “ The Friend.” 
THE WATCHMAN, NO. 34. 

If we compare the human character to a 
plant, and the vatious principles of our nature 
to corresponding parts, such as the stem, and 
leaves and root, &c. modesty may be likened 
to the flower, which is the most delicate and 
beautiful, and sensitive, and easily wounded 
of the whole plant. It is the virtue which is 
the most attractive ornament of youth, the 
spring time of life, the season of blossoms 
and flowers. If its tender petals be destroyed, 
the character will seldom bear the fruits of 
virtue, and all the promise of early beauty will 
be blasted. There is no virtue which should 
be more sedulously cultivated, for it may be 
called the guardian of all thg others. It is 
the first to be wounded in our intercourse 
with the world, and hence it is, that in the 
stronger sex it usually gives place to feelings 
of a sterner and more resolute character. It 
is, therefore, the more peculiar and charac- 
teristic distinction of woman, nor is there any 
finer or more unerring standard of the worth 
and purity of female character, than its mo- 
desty. A delicately virtuous woman, as she 
will never slight the instinctive monition of 
the mantling blush upon her cheek, will never 
be ashamed to obey it, nor to avow her obe-|not unfrequently seen at this very improper 
dience. It is a false shame triumphing over|resort for females, and however unworthy I 
the true, the fear of ridicule overpowering|}may be to stand as a watchman upon the 
the instinct of virtue, that induces yonder wails, I cannot refrain from calling out to 
lovely girl to join in the laugh at a jest of/them and warning them of their danger ; and 
doubtful meaning ; that will tempt her in an) lest it should be said that my fears are those 
evil hour to imitate the idle slang of dissolute} of an ascetic, I will conclude by an extract 
men, and lead her to enjoy the profane exhi-| from acontemporary journal devoted to litera- 
bitions of the theatre. But what is there, I| ture and the fine arts. In speaking of these 
hear her exclaim, more innocent than the| paintings the writer says, “* The paintings of 
triumph of the artist in delineating the beau-| which we speak, in addition to their wanton- 
tiful forms of nature—what moral lesson can|ness, are splendid in licentiousness, which 
there be more impressive than that which is| aggravates the offence against public morale he 
conveyed in the temptation and fall of our|by attempting to make voluptuousness the|become tainted with the superstitions of 
first parents? And why should I be excluded| lord of the ascendant in the realm of fashion, |popery, and in compliance with his mother’s 
from an exhibition at which ministers of reli-| and a welcome companion in the circles of| dying request, went to Paris in order to bring 
gion, and fathers, and matrons, are seen in| taste: and now, forsooth ! not to be indelicate him home, when he was not much more than 
company with maidens and youth? Come|is fastidious; and to stop short of stripping|sixteen years of age. The uncle still en- 
then, venture for once into the enchanted|the last thin covering of the human form,|deavoured to prevent his return; and pro- 
circle, and let me attend thee—an invisible | puritanical ! posed to purchase, and give to him imme- 
watchman by thy side. I mark the first in-} “ How is it that our citizens are thus en-|diately, an estate greater than his paternal 
stinctive shrinkings of thy modest nature, at|/amoured of primitive nakedness? And in what|one. Robert replied, ‘He is my father, and 


For “ The Friend.” 
Alexander Jaffray, and the rise of the Society 
of Friends in the North of Scotland. 
(Continued from p. 282.) 

The account contained in this work, of the 
persecutions to which Friends in Scotland 
were for a long time subjected, is copious 
and highly interesting. We will follow up, 
however, for the present, the account of Da- 
vid Barclay, as epitomised in our last number, 
by a few similar notices respecting his son, 
the eminent apologist “ for the true Christian 
divinity.” Robert Barclay was born in the 
year 1648; “and after passing through the 
best schools of his native country, was sent 
by his father to the Scottish college at Paris, 
of which his uncle was rector. Here he made 
so great proficiency in his studies, as to gain 
the notice and particular approbation of the 
masters of the college ; and became especially 
a favourite with his uncle, who offered to 
make him heir to all his property, (which was 
very considerable,) if he would remain with 
him. But his father, fearing that he might 
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must be obeyed.’ Thus he sacrificed interest |says his biographer, “‘ though surrounded by| sions presented for such laborious exercises 
to filial duty ; and the uncle, disobliged, left|temporal blessings, and now enjoying that|as those in which Robert Barclay had been 
his property to the college, and to other re-|chief one, a pious and devoted partner, it does| hitherto involved for the defence and spread- 
ligious houses in France.” About two years|not appear that, on such accounts, he con-|ing of the gospel.” But he was far from 
after his return from France, his father be-|sidered himself at liberty to surrender up the| sinking into ease or carelessness. ‘“ We find 
came united in membership to the Society of|ripening powers of manhood to selfish ease} him represented, during this period, as being 
Friends. About the same time also he was|or supineness; but rather, that he received| warmly alive to the welfare of his fellow-men, 
himself convinced of the rectitude of the/|these gifts as so many tokens of divine favour,|his family and relations, his friends and his 
principles held by that despised people, and|as marks of promotion to further trust and| acquaintance ; but more especially so, in what 
‘found himself constrained, upon the same|responsibility, as fresh signals for grateful,|concerned the cause of his brethren in re- 
ground of real conviction as his father had|vigorous engagement in the warfare of life.|ligious connection. He employed himself in 
been, to embrace the same doctrine andj|Indeed, as though he had a foresight of the/ many acts of kindness and friendship towards 
course of life. It is by no means evident|shortness of his time in this state of being, he| each of these; and was several times from 
that he was induced simply through means of | posted through those affairs, which he thought| home at Edinburgh or in London, more often 
preaching, to make this change; indeed, his|himself concerned to perform, with equal|on behalf of others than on account of his 
own clear explanation leads to an opposite jalacrity, wisdom, and meekness.” ‘It may} own affairs; but particularly applied his in- 
conclusion; but more especially the testimony | here be further noticed, that all his publica-| terest at court, which was considerable, and 
of Andrew Jaffray, one of his intimate friends, | tions, together comprising a folio volume of| the frequent access which he had to the per- 
who asserted that he was ‘ reached in the time|nine hundred pages, were put forth in the|son of King James II. for the benefit of his 
of silence.’ Although, during his father’s im-|course of the first nine years after his mar-| friends and of others. Being connected, or 
prisonment in Edinburgh Castle, the governor|riage, between the age of twenty-two and/on terms of intimacy, with some families of 
denied him all access to him for the space of|thirty-one years.” the highest rank in Scotland, he had great 
several months; yet he had had sufficient oc-} He travelled also extensively at various] opportunity of evincing, in his daily inter- 
casion to observe the circumspect example |times in the ministry, both in Great Britain course, the practical operation of those re- 
and genuine piety of his worthy parent, as|and on the continent of Europe. In one of|ligious principles, respecting which, both 
well as that of other servants of the Lord, | these journeys he commenced an acquaintance vocally and with his pen, he had so largely 
who entertained similar views ; and his mind | with a person eminent for her piety and virtue,| treated. And there are sufficient proofs, that 
was in consequence imbued with some ‘ gene-| Elizabeth, Princess Palatine of the Rhine,|he possessed the esteem and confidence of 
ral impressions’ in favour of Friends; till at|sister to the celebrated Prince Rupert, and that class in no common degree. On one 
length, according to the language of the Ury|third cousin to Robert Barclay’s father. This} occasion, it appears, he was made use of, in 
Record, ‘ he came by the power of God to be |acquaintance afterwards ripened into a near|composing a difference between the Duke of 
reached and made to bow’ before the truth.”’ | friendship which lasted during life, and gave|Gordon and Sir Ewen Cameron, who had 
His own account above alluded to is a passage | rise to an occasional correspondence, by letter,| married his sister, Jean Barclay ; and under- 
in the Apology, wherein he says: ‘“ When I /on those interesting topics in which they felt|took a journey to London chiefly with this 
came into the silent assemblies of God’s peo-|a mutual and deep interest. When not en-|view; which object was at Jength accom- 
ple, I felt a secret power amongst them, which | gaged in travelling abroad, he often bore his| plished, as it is said, by the king’s interposi- 
touched my heart ; and as I gave way unto it,| portion of the sufferings so largely meted out] tion.” 
I found the evil weakening in me, and the|in that day to his fellows in religious profes-| In 1682 he was elected by the Earls of 
good raised up; and so I became thus knit|sion, and was frequently led to expostulate| Perth and Melfort, with the other proprietors, 
and united unto them, hungering more and | with the instigators of these persecutions, or|Governor of East Jersey; the government be- 
more after the increase of this power and life, |to use his influence with those in power for|ing confirmed to him for life by King Charles 
whereby I might find myself perfectly re-|the relief of his friends. On one occasion he | the Second’s letter. His commission bears this 
deemed.” addressed an expostulatory letter to Arch-| testimony to his character,—that “ such is his 
“« The first public meeting for the purpose |bishop Sharpe ; in which he appears to have|known fidelity and capacity, that he has the 
of worship was kept at Ury, with some others |given a remarkable prophetic warning to that} government during life, but that every go- 
in that neighbourhood,” in the 4th month /|eminent persecutor. ‘ So the God of truth,|vernor after him shall have it three years 
1667, Robert Barclay having been then sent |whom we serve with our spirits in the gospel] only.” Returning on one occasion from Lon- 
by his father to superintend his estate at that }of his Son, and to whom vengeance belongs,|don, the party were attacked by highwaymen. 
place, “ being then not nineteen years of age, |(so we leave it,) would certainly, in his own|}One of them presented a pistol to Robert 
and having quite newly become united in|time and way, avenge our quarrel; [in case] Barclay; on which he took him by the arm 
faith and fellowship with this religious body. |thou sbouldst prove inexorable towards us ;]| very calmly, asking him how he came to be so 
Such a fact is affectionately recommended to|whose dreadfu! judgments should be more|rude—for he knew his business. The fellow, 
the contemplation of the youthful reader, |terrible unto thee, and much more justly to| trembling, dropt the pistol upon the ground, 
taken in connection with the extensive re-|be feared, than the violent assaults or secret|in great surprise, and did not so much as de- 
ligious growth and fruitfulness of ‘ this blessed |assassinations of thy other antagonists. That}mand any thing. Robert Barclay it seems 
young man’ in after-life:—it seems to have|thou mayst prevent both the one and the other,| had had a sense of this occurrence before it 
been as an early offering by way of earnest, and|by a Christian moderation suitable to the| happened, having been observed in the morn- 
doubtless, not merely indicated, but opened |office thou layest claim to, is the desire ofjing to be more pensive than usual, and having 
the way to further acts of dedication.” thy soul’s well-wisher.” About two years/told his wife, it was his opinion, some unusual 
In the 28th year of his age, he published |afterwards, in the year 1679, “ the Archbishop |trial.or exercise was to befall them that day. 
his “ Apology for the true Christian Divinity,” |Sharpe was waylaid by some of the presbyte-| Having been again in London in 1687, on his 
a work so well known, and to this day so/rians, as he passed in his coach and six, and| way home he ‘stopped two days at Chester, 
highly appreciated, that any particular notice |inhumanly assassinated, his murderers calling | where the king was, upon a journey. “ There, 
of it in this place is unnecessary. Not only |him an apostate, a betrayer, and a persecutor.”| in the Tennis court, he and William Penn had 
within the limits of his own society has this} We must pass over many interesting inci-|‘ a most large meeting,’ as he calls it in his 
great work always maintained a very high|dents in the life of Robert Barclay, in order|diary ; the king himself being present at one 
character, but it has won the admiration also|to select a view of those transactions which] of the religious opportunities, held in the 
of candid writers of other religious denomi-|throw light on his religious progress during} Friends’ meeting-house.”’ Soon after the com- 
nations, for the purity of the doctrines which|the last ten years of his pilgrimage. The|meficement of 1688, he took his last journey 
it advocates, and the clearness of the reason-|heat of persecution gradually subsided, as the| to London, where he staid the whole summer, 
ing ey which they are supported. principles of Friends became better under-| “ visiting and serving his friends to the utmost 
« With regard to this yet youthful author,” |stood, and “ we do not find that fresh occa-|of his power,” and seeing the king for the last 
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lately thought by all to be beyond the power 
even of example. But let all sober men set the 
example—united, public, and persevering, and 
they will all be convinced of their mistake. 
Among the multitude of cases known to the 
committee, they mention the three following:” 
N. Y. Jour. Com. 


time, very shortly before that monarch was 
obliged to fly the country. The conversation 
he had with him on that occasion is well 
known. He “ spent the remaining two years 
of his life in much retirement, chiefly at home, 
enjoying the esteem and regard of his neigh- 
bours, the comforts of domestic society, and 
doubtless partaking also in good measure, a 
soul-sustaining evidence of divine approba- 
tion.” During his last illness, which was in 
1690, “ he was sweetly melted in a sense of 
God’s love. Though much oppressed by the 
disorder, an entirely resigned, peaceful, and 
Christian frame of mind shone through all. 
With tears, he expressed the love he bore to- 
wards ‘ all faithful brethren in England, who 
keep their integrity to the truth;’ and added, 
(to a friend from Cumberland, who was then 
with him,) ‘ Remember my love to Friends in 
Cumberland, at Swarthmore, and to dear 
George, [meaning George Fox,] and to all 
the faithful every where ;’ concluding with 
these comfortable words,— God is good still: 
and though I am under a great weight of sick- 
ness and weakness as to my body, yet my 
peace flows, And this I know,—that what- 
ever exercises may be permitted to come 
upon me, they shall tend to God’s glory and 
my salvation : and in that I rest.’”” He died 
in the forty-second year of his age. The au- 
thor of the work now before us discovered in 
the library at Ury, “ a thick quarto volume in 
manuscript, of between 300 and 400 closely 
written pages, bound in leather, and entitled, 
‘ Questions proposed by Mr. Charles Gordon, 
concerning the Quakers’ principles, to Robert 
Barclay ; with his answers thereunto, and Mr. 
Charles his considerations of the said answers: 
copied out of Mr. Charles his papers by his 
brother, Mr. Robert Gordon; 1678.’ The date 
of this correspondence is concluded to have 
been at least as early as 1670, when the first 
of Barclay’s publications came out.” Besides 
the numerous controversial works in which 
this eminently gifted man was engaged, 
“from some memoranda in his own hand- 
writing,” says the author, “it would seem 
far from improbable, that he had some design 
and plan of a History of the Church.” 

Such was the man, who has been stigmatised 
by a recent writer, in a fulminating book of 
nearly 700 pages, as “ jesuitical,” “a ser- 
pent,” encompassed by “ darkness and delu- 
sion,” guilty of a *‘ sleepy and silly forgery,” 
“ emitting destructive malaria,” the “ vender 
of another gospel.” Ww. 

(To be continued.) 
HOW TO REFORM DRUNKARDS. 

The following interesting anecdotes are from 
the report of the American Temperance So- 
ciety, read last week in the Chatham-street 
chapel. In introducing them, the committee 
say— The grand instrumentality of leading 
drunkards to become sober men, is example; 
united, combined, consistent and persevering} example, treat them kindly, and as they break 
example. This is indeed the grand engine for] off, help them into business, it will be the 
the moral renovation of the world, and never| salvation of thousands. I hope, sir,. you will 
has its deep and all pervading power been more| bear it in mind. ‘The Lord bless you in your 
conspicuously manifested, than in the speedy| great and good work. Good bye.” To be 
and entire reformation of more than five thou-| thus accosted by a stranger, awakened a desire 
sand drunkards within five years. These were|}to know who and what he was. Meeting a 



















































































merchant, he made the enquiry. “Oh,” said 
the merchant, “his name is -——, he used to 
be picked up in the streets here, and carried 
home a number of times in a week, drunk. He 
is now the cashier of bank, a very re- 
spectable and most excellent man.’’ His em- 
ployment is of course sufficient evidence of his 
reformation. And of the correctness of his 
views we have a most striking exhibition in the 
following facts. 

Asfour secretary was passing in the public 
stage, from Baltimore to Washington, a genteel 
looking stranger accosted him, saying, ‘* How 
does the temperance cause prosper now?” It 
goes well, said the secretary, where they do the 
needful work: it will not go without labour. 
“ Itis making great progress,” said he, “ in our 
part of the country. It is most surprising, 
what it is doing. It is saving many, even of 
the drunkards. There has been a case of a 
man in my employment, that has interested me 
very much. He was a mechanic of the first 
order; married into a respectable family, and 
was once a man of property. But he lost it and 
became a drunkard. He had a large family of 
sons and daughters. The mother struggled 
long and hard to support them, and sustain the 
family; but it was too much; she sunk under it. 
For more than a year, she had been confined 
to her room, the greater part of the time to her 
bed; and was evidently sinking to the grave. 
Not unfrequently they were entirely destitute 
of provisions; and what was earned both by the 
father and sons wes expended for liquor, till 
they sunk so low that nobody would trust them. 
And the boys seemed to be stupid, and to have 
in a measure lost their minds by dissipation. 
They were often idle, and when they worked, 
they would undertake a job as quick for a shil- 
ling, as they would for a dollar. They seemed 
hardly to know the difference, and when they 
got it, they would spend a dollar for spirit, as 
quick as a shilling. They sometimes worked 
in the factory, but they were so stupid, that 
they wovid not trust them to mend a band or 
oil a gudgeon, or do any such thing. You 
could put no confidence in them. And the 
mother being sick, and no one to see to any 
thing, they were most wretched, seemed to 
have no resolution; energy, or desire to do any 
thing, except just to get the means of intoxica- 
tion. I met the doctor one day, as he came 
from the house, and I asked him what is the 
matter with that woman ? and he said, Nothing. 
She has no disease upon her. It is trouble, 
nothing but trouble, and their destitute wretched 
condition. And that will sink her to the grave 
if she cannot be relieved. So I thought of it, 
and resolved that I would make one more effort 
to save them. I know that in my business 
there is hardly a man in the country that could 
do better than he, if he would only keep sober, 
and not drink any thing. One day I went to 
him; it was when he was sober; and I told him, 
you know that you are exceedingly wretched, 
and your family are wretched. Your wife is 
sick, and will no doubt die if she cannot get 
relief. And the great cause is trouble, and 
you never can be in any better condition unless 
you break off entirely the use of spirit. If you 
will do that, I will take you and your boys into 
my employ. I will give you so much, and pay 





One was a man of respectable employment, 
character and property, with an amiable and 
intelligent wife,and a number of lovely children. 
He became a drunkard, lost his property, and 
sunk to the lowest depths of inebriety and de- 
basement. The family experienced all the 
heart-breaking evils common in such cases; 
and some that were very peculiar. For more 
than ten years, they struggled hard amidst an 
almost unheard of complication of trials, till 
the case appeared to be hopeless; when after 
many fruitless removes from place to place, 
and changes of many kinds, they removed about 
thirty miles into a neighbourhood, in which no 
individual sold ardent spirit, and no one drank 
it. And when this solitary drunkard looked 
around, and saw not an individual who would 
touch the drunkard’s poison, except himself, and 
all, all were far happier than he, he said, what 
thousands of drunkards under similar circum- 
stances would say; “ If other people can do 
without it, I can.’ He had no idea of being 
singular, and sustaining all the odium of drunk- 
ard-making and drunkenness alone. He re- 
solved to be like other people. And when our 
secretary saw him, he had not taken a drop 
of any thing that intoxicates for three years; 
was a respectable man, his family in comfort- 
able circumstances.. “ That,” said a gentle- 
man of his acquaintance, “ is one of the tro- 
phies of the temperance reformation. For ten 
years not a woman in the United States perhaps 
suffered more than that woman; but for three 
years, her house has been the abode of peace 
and joy.” 

A gentleman in one of our cities accosted 
our secretary as he was walking in the street, 
and said: “ There is one thing which, as you 
pass about the country, and speak on the sub- 
ject of temperance, I wish you to impress par- 
ticularly on the minds of sober men; they must 
set an example, which drunkards may safely 
follow; and if they will do that, and not avoid 
the drunkard, pass him by, and neglect him, 
but go to him, and treat him kindly, and say, 
come now, you see that you are wretched, and 
your family are wretched, and while you con- 
tinue your present course you never can be any 
better. You are a ruined man inevitably, unless 
you break off entirely the use of strong drink. 
But you are not lost. Break off, and you will 
find many that are ready to help you. Now 
they often think, said he, that they are lost, and 
if they should break off nobody would ever care 
for them, and they never would be any thing. 
I know how they feel, I have had full expe- 
rience. And if sober men will all set them the 
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to know what I had to offer. After reading 
my address to them and answering their ques- 
tions, I withdrew. 

At the opening of the next sitting, the com- 
mittee reported that they had examined my 
address and approved of its being read, which 
was agreed to by the meeting and I was per- 
mitted to read it myself. As might reasonably 
be expected from the novelty of the case, it 
excited intense interest. As soon asl took 
my seat, a committee was chosen to consider 
and report what they believed proper to be 
done inthe case. They invited me again into 
the committee room, and were very free in 
melancholy circumstance and the evils and| asking me many questions, and desired me to 
calamitous consequences of intemperance. I| use entire freedom jn making any remarks I 
insisted that nothing short of the example of| wished, as it was a new subject to them, and I 
that part of society which gives habits to the| could probably suggest a course that would be 
world, in abstaining altogether from the use of| proper for them to take. I told them that I 
ardent spirits except for medical purposes,|had now accomplished what I conceived duty 
would correct this alarming evil. I had no|had required, and as they were men of under- 
plan in view for giving publicity to my com-|standing I should feel satisfied to leave them 
munication. I read it to some individuals as|to take their own course. ‘The marks of sym- 
opportunities occurred. I soon however learned | pathy and kindness I received of this respectable 
that a synod of the Presbyterian clergymen was} body, and the accommodating disposition they 
shortiy to be held at Geneva, N. Y., about/ manifested towards me, in my lonely and pecu- 
twenty-five miles distant from my home. It}liar circumstances, I hope ever to remember 
presently occurred to me, that a body of the| with gratitude. A few days after returning 
sober and influential men would be there col-| home, I received a paper embracing my ad- 
lected, and were I to attend perhaps I might|dress, together with the resolutions of the 
havea favourable opportunity of promoting my | synod, fully approving the sentiments contained 
design. After a time of close consideration|in the address, and solemnly declaring that 
I made up my mind to make the attempt, and/| from that time they would abandon the use of 
accordingly commenced the journey intending| ardent spirits except for medical purposes— 
to enlist the company, and did, of a friend, nine| that they would speak against its common use 
mileson my road. When arriving at his house| from the pulpit; that they would seek for and 
I found him so peculiarly circumstanced as to| give a preference to labourers who would com- 
render it impracticable for him to leave home.| ply with their views on the subject, and use all 
I was then brought into a strait. To go on|the influence they had to prevail with others to 
alone, to introduce myself to a body of strangers| follow their example. 
under such novel circumstances, seemed to me} These documents being copied into other 
more than I should be able to accomplish.| papers were extensively circulated and read, 
After a time of cool but intense reflection, Ij and the novelty of the circumstances as well as 
recollected that I had a friend in the village|the merits of the subject attracted a good 
where the meeting was to be held. This at}deal of notice, and notwithstanding general 
once dispelled my anxiety, and I pursued my| practice had very much confirmed the habit of 
object with alacrity; but my relief was of short} using ardent spirits in raising buildings and 
duration, for when I arrived at the habitation}carrying on farming operations, yet I was in- 
of my friend, alas! he was absent from home !| formed that during the next summer there was 
The ensuing night was a season of less repose|a number of individuals who did abandon the 
than anxious conflict of mind. Inthe morning] practice. The transactions of the synod I un- 
I found my way to the house of Henry Axtel,| derstood were, reported up to the general as- 
the Presbyterian clergyman of that place. His|sembly. They are probably embraced in the 
brethren from the surrounding country, soon| records of the synod. How far they had an 
began to come into the village and call on him} agency in promoting the present happy refor- 
for instruction where they might find entertain-| mation in relation to the abuse of ardent spirits, 
ment amongst their friends. The master of|I leave to others to judge. 
the house appeared very hospitable, inviting Josern TALcor. 
them to partake of his brandy, which they did] Philadelphia. 6 mo. 14, 1833. 
with what would be considered moderation. 
He turned to me and pleasantly said, He sup-| ay, pismond Beetle.—This beetle slings t0' the 
posed it would be useless to invite me to par-| weevil tribe, and its scientific denomination is the im. 
take, considering my business. J as pleasantly| perial weevil. It inhabits South America, chiefly Bra- 
replied, that we had been in, the same habit,|zil, and is the most resplendently coloured of all the 
but seeing the evil of it we had abandoned it, eho = The ground ee is a coal 
and I hoped they would do the same. I was aanenene sean, wha toe a i . wid cleee, 
then informed of the hour of their meeting, at highly brilliant, from minute reflecting scales, like the 
which time I met with them. As soon as the| scales of a butterfly. There is another rich and e 
synod was organised, a committee of neuen 


species of this insect in India ; where, however, it is so 
was called for, which was complied with, and|V¢ry, Saree, that the wing cases (and sometimes the 


at the close of the sitting I was invited into the! br the a wd Poca ry ‘ined p> Sian and Sete 


é © the by the great. The body is ofa silky green with broad 
committee room with them, when they wished| golden bands. This insect is the cureslie regalis. 


you every week, and in such a time I will raise 
your wages. You may yet be a respectable 
man, support your family, and be comfortable. 
But it is all on the condition, that you do not 
drink intoxicating liquor, and if you do, I will 
have nothing more to do with you. You know 
I don’t have in my establishment any such thing. 
The man thought of it; he looked at it, 
seemed to be affected. I treated him very 
kindly. And he finally said he would do it, 
came to the resolution that he would break 
off that very day. The next day he went to 
work, and did very well about a month. His 
boys too began to show more interest; they 
treated him more respectfully, and were more 
kind to one another. But at the close of 
about a month, he came to me and said he 
could not get along; his creditors were call- 
ing upon him every day, and he could not 
pay them and support his family. It was a 
gone case with him, and he had as good give 
up first as last. His creditors you see, whom 
he owed for spirit, and who before could not 
get their pay; as he was now earning some- 
thing, thought now was their time to get their 
money, and they were constantly calling upon 
him. I told him, never mind, keep to work, 
you are doing well, [ will raise your wages 
so much, and when your creditors call, send 
them to me, I will take care of them, and he 
again went to work. They soon began to 
have things more comfortable in their family; 
the mother began to get better ; and the boys 
did improve most wonderfully. They began 
to feel that they had some character, and be- 
ing better fed, better clothed, and treated 
with respect and kindness, it had a wonderful 
effect upon them. The family were all clothed 
so as to attend public worship; the children 
were fitted out to the Sabbath schools, and the 
younger sons and daughters sent to school 
during the week. I went to the house last 
autumn and found it well stored with provi- 
sions; they had a large pile of wood, enough 
to last them through the winter; the mother 
was about the house comfortable; and you 
cannot think what a change there was in the 
appearance of things. The father, mother, 
and oldest son have become hopefully pious, 
and are members of the church. The third 
son a few days ago bought his time of his 
father till he is twenty-one, and gave him 
$ 350 ; and if he keeps on as he is now doing, 
he will earn the money, support himself, and 
gain several hundred dollars beside. And 
these boys who were so stupid that they could 
hardly do any thing, are now among the most 
active, enterprising, ingenious, and capable 
youth Ieversaw. They can do almost any 
thing. I have a case of a few little things in 
my pocket, which they have manufactured.— 
See here, (showing a number of implements 
which they had wrought of the most beautiful 
proportions, and exquisite workmanship) these 
are wholly of their own manufacture, and | 
have paid their father already for his labour 
and theirs, the present year, between thirteen 
and fourteen hundred dollars. Oh, this tem. 


perance reformation is one of the noblest 
things in the world.” 


For “The Friend.’? 
Distillation and Use of Ardent Spirits. 
It will be recollected that the summer o 

1816 was an unusually cool season, which cut 

the crops of Indian corn short, so that there 

was a scarcity of grain in many places the fol- 
lowing winter. At the same time the distille- 
ries were kept in operation, while the poor and 
the destitute found it difficult to procure what 
bread-stuff they needed for their families. The 
circumstance affected my feelings not a little, 
and induced me to write an address to the sober 
and influential part of the community, in which 
I invited them to a serious consideration of the 
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294 THE FRIEND. 


Sennen 


day would be most proper for us to visit her.| informed, she was most frequently attended |the different meetings. Perhaps some friend 
She sent us word, she was glad that we were/| with addresses from her people. But with a|would be able to supply this deficiency. 
come, and should be ready to receive us the| loving and ready mind she replied, that she} ‘The Hatr-yearty Meetine or Canapa is 
next morning about the seventh hour. should be glad to see us the next morning, |constituted asa quarterly meeting ; but is held 
The next morning being come, (which was| and at any time when we would. only twice a year, on account of the monthly 
the sixth day of the week) we went about the} The next morning (being the seventh-day) meetings being distantly situated. It is held 
time she had appointed us, and found both} we were there betwixt eight and nine; where alternately at_Yonge street and West Lake; at 
her and the countess ready to receive us;|R, B. falling into some discourse with the the former place in the summer, and at the 
which they did with a more than ordinary] princess, the countess took hold of the op- latter in the winter, being about the end of 
expression of kindness. I can truly say it, portunity, and whispered me to withdraw, to the eighth and first months. It consists of 
and that in God’s fear, I was very deeply and get a meeting for the more inferior servants five monthly meetings, viz. Pelham, Norwich, 
reverently affected with the sense that was| of the house; who would have been bashful | Y°nge street, West Lake, and Leeds. 
upon my spirit of the great and notable day|to have presented themselves before the prin-| _/e/ham Monthly Meeting.—Pelham is situ- 
of the Lord, and the breakings in of his eter-| cess, And, blessed be the Lord, he was not ated about 12 miles W. from the Falls of 
nal power upon ail nations; and of the raising] wanting to us: but the same blessed power Niagara, and 15 S. W. from Queenstown, on 
of the slain witness to judge the world ; who/ that had appeared to visit them of high, ap-|‘he Niagara river. This may be worth re- 
is the treasure of life and peace, of wisdom! peared also to visit them of low degree: and membering by such Friends as may visit the 
and glory to all that receive him in the hour! we were all sweetly tendered and broken to-|*#lls during the summer season. In this 
of his judgments, and abide with him. The} gether, for virtue went forth of Jesus that neighbourhood Friends and Hicksites are 
sense of this deep and sure foundation which| gay: and the life of our God was shed abroad |"€@tly equal in numbers, but the latter have 
God is laying, as the hope of eternal life and| amongst us as a sweet savour ; for which their |POSsession of the house, &c. Friends have a 
glory for all to build upon, filled my sou! with) souls bowed before the Lord, and confessed |®€W house, the second they have built, the 
an holy testimony to them; which in a living) t our testimony. Which did not a little|ftst having been destroyed by fire. The mid- 
sense was followed by my brethren: and 80) pjease that noble young woman, to find her week meeting is on fourth-day. Black creek 
the meeting ended about the eleventh hour. | own report of us, and her great care of them meeting, a few miles 8S. E. from Pelham has 
The princess entreated us to stay and dine| so effectually answered. Oh, what shall we |been laid down. 
with her; but with due regard both to our! say! Is there any God like to our God? who Norwich Monthly Meeting.—The meeting 
testimony and to her at that time we refused] i,’ glorious in holiness, fearful in praises,|®t Norwich, (which place is about half way 
it: desiring if she pleased, another opportu-| working wonders! to his eternal name, power |>¢tween the rivers Thames and Ouse,) is a 
nity that day. Which she with all cheerful-| and arm, be the glory for ever. The meeting|'*"8e One, very few there having joined the 
ness yielded to; she herself appointing the} done, the princess came to us, expressing |S@Paratists. ‘The mid-week meeting is on 
second hour. much satisfaction, that we had that good op- fourth-day. There is a small indulged meet- 
So we went to our quarters, and some time portunity with her servants; telling us she |'"& held on first-days at Jersey settlement, 
after we had dined we returned. much desired they should have a true and sixty miles from Pelham, and thirty E. N. E. 
The meeting soon began; there were seve-/ right character of us, and that therefore she from Norwich. Previous to the separation 
ral present besides the princess and countess.| chose to withdraw, that they might have freer there was a meeting at Pine creek, five miles 
It was at this meeting that the Lord ina more} access ; and that it might look like their own E. from Norwich, and also one at Yarmouth, 
eminent manner began to appear. The eternal} 5-t: or words to that purpose. The twelfth about twenty-five miles S. near Lake Erie; 
word showed itself a hammer at this day ; yea,| pour being come we returned to our inn; both which have since been laid down, very 
sharper than a two-edged sword, dividing letting them understand, we purposed (the few individuals there having remained with 
asunder between the soul and the spirit, the| [ord willing) to visit them some time of that Friends. At London, situated on the river 
joints and the marrow. Yea, this day was all afternoon. Thames, and thirty miles W. of Norwich, 
flesh humbled before the Lord; it amazed there is a small indulged meeting, principally 
one, stiuck another, broke another: Yea, the of Irish Friends. There is also a small settle- 
noble arm of the Lord was truly awakened, ment of Friends at Guelph, a new town in 
and the weight and work thereof bowed and Gore District, N. W. of Burlington Bay. 
tendered us also after an unusual and extra- Yonge street Monthly Meeting. —The meet- 
ordinary manner; that the Lord might work ing of Yonge street is near the town of New- 
an heavenly sign before them and among market, and about thirty miles N. of York, the 
them ; that the majesty of him that is risen capital of Upper Canada. The mid-week 
among the poor Quakers might in some mea- meeting is held on fifth-day. This monthly 
sure be known unto them ; what God it is we meeting is composed of four preparative meet- 
serve, and what power it is we wait for and ings, viz. Yonge street, Whitchurch, Ux- 
bow before. Yea, they had a sense and a dis- bridge, and Pickering. Sixteen miles W. of 
covery that day what would become of the Yonge street, a meeting for worship has been 
glory of all flesh, when God shall enter into established, at a new settlement called Te- 
judgment. Well, let my right hand forget its cumseh. Whitchurch meeting is four miles 
cunning, and my tongue cleave to the roof of E. of Yonge street, having the mid-week 
my mouth, when I shall forget the loving kind- meeting on fourth-day. The separatists have 
ness of the Lord, and the sure mercies of our possession of the meeting house, and Friends 
God to us his travelling servants that day. O hold their meetings in the school house on 
Lord, send forth thy light and thy truth, that) of Friends travelling on religious service, but|the same premises. A meeting was formerly 
all nations may behold thy glory. also of clerks of monthly and quarterly meet-|held at Queen street, three miles N. of Whit- 
Thus continued the meeting till about the} ings, and others concerned in the affairs of the |church. About thirty years ago a separation 
seventh hour: which done, with hearts and| discipline. It would certainly be no very|took place there, through the influence of a 
souls filled with holy thanksgivings to the| difficult matter for the clerk of each quarterly | David Wilson, whose adherents have entirely 
Lord for his abundant mercy and goodness to| meeting to forward to the office of “ The|departed from several of the testimonies of 
us, we departed to our lodging ; desiring to| Friend,” a statement of the different meet-|Friends. Uxbridge is ahout twenty miles 
know, whether our coming the next day might|ings composing such quarter, the times of|N. E. of Whitchurch, and is a small meeting. 
not be wneasy or unseasonable to her with re-| holding them, and their distances from each | Pickering is twenty-two miles S. of Uxbridge, 
spect to the affairs of her government ; it a The following account is unavoidably |near Lake Ontario; and has the mid-week 
ing the last day of the week: when, we were | defective in respect to the times of holding|meeting on fifth-day. The meeting house, 










































































(To be continued.) 
For ‘* The Friend.”’ 
FRIENDS’ MEETINGS IN CANADA. 


The following statement, which is believed 
to be correct as far as it goes, may not be 
without its use if inserted in the columns of 
“ The Friend ;” and may perhaps tend to re- 
mind Friends in distant parts, who possess 
the requisite information, that several requests 
have been made, through this paper, for par- 
ticulars of the situation of meetings, and of 
the times of holding them. No person who 
thinks at all on the subject can doubt the 
utility of such information ; and it is very de- 
sirable that such materials might be furnished 
as would facilitate the forming of what might 
be termed an almanac, for the use, not only 
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THE FRIEND. 





which is an old log house, is in possession of} What solemn warning does Paul give to 


the Hicksites. ce 

West Lake Monthly Meeting.—This is com- 
posed of the preparative meetings of West 
Lake, Haldimand, Coal-creek, and Amelias- 
burgh. West Lake meeting is situated in 
Prince Edward county, and about seven miles 
E. of Ameliasburgh. At Haldimand, which 
is fifty-five miles E. of Pickering, the Hicks- 
ites hold their meeting on first-day morning, 
and Friends in the afternoon, though the lat- 
ter are stated to be twice the number of the 
separatists. Coal-creek meeting, consisting 
of eight or nine families of Friends, is twenty- 
six miles nearly north from Haldimand, and 
upwards of thirty N. W. from Ameliasburgh, 
which is on the shore of Lake Ontario. There 
is a settlement of Friends at Belleville, on the 
north side of the Bay of Quinte, and a prospect 
of establishing a meeting there. The meet- 
ing at Green Point, in Prince Edward, was 
laid down after the separation, the members 
having generally seceded. There is a meet- 
ing for worship on first-days at Adolphus- 
town, on the east side of the Bay of Quinte, 
and about sixteen miles from West Lake. 
There is also a small indulged meeting at 
Waterloo, near Kingston. 

Leeds Monthly Meeting—ls situated to the 
N. E. of Kingston, near the Rideau Canal ; 
it is stated to contain only one preparative 
meeting ; but our information respecting it is 
defective. 
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SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS, 
Lesson XXI. 

To what does our Saviour compare his fol- 
lowers, and what does he say of it in Mat. c 
v. v. 13? 

To what are they compared in the next verse? 

Under the figure of a lighted candle what 
instructive lesson is communicated? Mat. c. 
y. v. 14 and 15. 

To what is the path of the just compared in 
Prov. c. iv. v. 18? 

What does our Lord say of the law and the 
prophets? Mat. c. v. y. 17. 

And what of the fulfilment of the law? 
Mat. ec. v, v. 18; also Luke ec. xvi. v. 17. 

What therefore is said of him who “ shall 
break one of the least of these commandments, 
and shall teach men so’’—and what of him 
who “shall do and teach them” ? 

What is said of “the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees?’ Mat. c. v. v. 20. 

In what did “the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees consist?” Mat. c. xxiii. 
vy. 23 to 28. 

Are we required absolutely to refrain from 
allsin? Read Mat. c. v. v. 48.—Gen. c. xvii. 
v. 1.—Jobn c. vy. v. 14.--Eph. c. iv. v, 22, 
23, 24. 

By whom had it been said “ thou shalt not 
kill’’—and of what should he be in danger who 
should kill? Mat. c. v. v. 21. 

Where is this commandment written? Ex. 
c. xx. v. 13, and Deut. c. v. v. 17. 

But what does Jesus Christ say? Mat. c. 
v. v. 22; read also verses 23, 24, 25, and 26. 

The Law came by Moses; what more glo- 


rious dispensation came by Jesus Christ? 
John c. i. vy. 17. 


those who reject the Son of God? Heb. c. 
x. v. 28 and 29. 


wn 


For “ The Friend.’ 
ESTHER KEESE. 

A brief obituary notice of this interesting 
young woman, who had just completed her 
seventeenth year, was inserted in this journal, 
week before last. 

A letter written by a friend who resides in 
that part of the country (a relative of the de- 
ceased) and who was with her during part of 
her illness, and at the final close, has since 
been placed in our hands; in which he says: 

The circumstances attending the demise of 
this amiable young woman, were of a very try- 
ing nature, and peculiarly calculated to touch 
the feelings of all who witnessed her suffer- 
ings, but especially the tender sensibilities of 
parental affection. She was taken unwell the 
24th of 3mo. last. The complaint which 
proved to be inflammation in the brain, pro- 
gressed so rapidly, that within a few days she 
was mostly deprived of her reason. Informa- 
tion was then sent by mail to her parents, but 
from some unaccountable delay, instead of 
receiving it in two days, as was expected, it 
was more than a week in coming to hand. 
On receiving this intelligence, they set off 
and travelled day and night without sleeping 
or eating but little, for though the letter was 
very cautiously written, tbat it might not oc- 
casion alarm, yet their apprehensions were 
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the state of her parents’ feelings, they were 
uvable to be with her but part of the time, 
though constantly within hearing of her com- 
plaints. Her sufferings continued until four 
o’clock on third-day morning, the 7th, when 
a passport seemed to be given to the immortal 
spirit, from a world of tribulation and pain, to 
the glorious habitations of life and eternal bless- 
edness. ‘I'he final struggle was a painful one, 
but when the conflict was over, her counte- 
nance assumed a sweet and placid appearance, 
demonstrative of the peacefulness of the spi- 
rit by which it had been animated. 

Notwithstanding letters had been sent 
home, conveying the intelligence of what 
had taken place, yet they did not come to 
hand before the parents returned, so that 
they were the first to bring the melancholy 
information te the bereft children ; and here 
a scene opened, too affecting for descrip- 
tion. 

Something continually reminded the pa- 
rents of their loss. They had encountered 
many hardships, and endured many privations 
in sending their daughter to school, comfort- 
ing themselys with the pleasing anticipation 
of her being a help in instructing the younger 
children in literary pursuits, and being useful 
to the neighbourhood and to Society. In 
pursuance of these prospects a school-house 
was erected on their own ground, and the ex- 
pectation of having a school teacher soon, was 
not a little pleasing to the neighbours. ‘The 
gratifying anticipations which they hoped to 






























gloomy and painful, and they proved to be) realise in a few days, by the return of this 
not without cause. The next day after they|amiable and religious young woman, were 
started, a messenger arrived! to hasten them) blasted as in a moment, by the affecting in- 


-}on their way, who by taking a different route) telligence of her illness and death. 


missed them. From the account that was| ‘Thinking it would be satisfactory, I have 
brought it seemed not likely she would be) obtained her letters, written while at school, 
living when her parents reached there, or if,to her friends at home, for the purpose of 
she was, would not know them. | making some extracts from them ; which will 
Thou wilt easily conceive what a shock! show the state of her mind, and by which it 
they must have received, on finding their| appears, that she had some premonitions of the 
child, though still living, in a situation far shortness of her continuance in time. 
more trying, than to have found her enclasped| _In a letter addressed to her parents, dated 
in the cold embrace of death. Awfully ap-| 29th of 10mo. 1832, she says, 
palling indeed, must it have been toa mother,| ‘ The cholera is declining in Cincinnati; it is 
who possesses more than ordinary attachment/ expected daily here: whu is ready to meet it? 
and fondness for her children, to have heard|or who can say I have nothing to fear, I can 
on approaching the house where the sufferer| abide the contest—iny mind is centered on a 
was confined, at a considerable distance off, rock and cannot be disturbed? It is a time 
the plaintive shrieks and agonised groans of|in which every one should consider for them- 
a beloved daughter, whom she had not seen| selves what is best for their own soul’s peace; 
for nine months! and no wonder at this awful for surely the Lord is visiting the land with the 
moment, that her mind recoiled at the thought | rod of his anger, and the besoim of destruction ! 
of seeing her, and nature shrunk back and| Oh! that every one would remember that the 
failed in the attempt! Lord’s judgments should visit the land to turn 
Esther continued two days and three nights people’s hearts to righteousness !— Turn ye, 
after the arrival of her parents, with but little| turn ye, why will ye die, O house of Israel?’ 
or no abatement of suffering. During which| It is good to be afflicted.” Addressing her 
time, although not capable of realising much) brother and sister, she writes—* how often in 
that was passing around her, yet in some more| the night as well as in the day, do I take a 
lucid intervals she was evidently engaged in| retrospective view of you, and sometimes almost 
supplication ; the tenor of which seemed to fancy myself sitting with you, in some of your 
be for a release from suffering ; but little | fireside chats—and when I think of the dis- 
could be gathered from what she said, except) tance we are from each other, and the uncer- 
a few broken and unconnected sentences. | tainty of time, dare not cherish a hope that 
At one of these intervals she recognised her) we shall be permitted to meet in this proba- 
parents, but was unable to enter into any con-| tionary state: and oh! that we may so walk 
versation, except to make some enquiry about| as to meet with the just of all genera. _ns, and 
the health of the family at home ; owing to|whereunto no sorrow is added: Anu ob, my 
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be united in the ‘bond of peace,’ and let us 
love one another with ‘ gospel love,’—my dear 
sister be thou ‘ as the rose of Sharon, and as 
the lily of the valley.’”” ‘To her half brother 
and his wife, to whom she was very much at- 
tached, she writes, 11th mo. 3d. 1832. “I 
attended the quarterly meeting to day with sa- 
tisfaction, wishing you could have the same 
privilege—for be assured it is a privilege worth 
prizing; and some of you would think more of 
these things if you were differently situated. 
My dears, I have often thought of you in some 
of these precious seasons, and be assured I 
have had to reflect on times past and gone, 
which if they were to go over again would not 
be as they have been. Yea, many, very many 
precious seasons have beer spent in vanity and 
foolishness.”” “I have a tar distant hope that 
I shall one day see you again, and joyfully meet 
you as with a smile and a tear. But why do I 
thus write? When I consider the uncertainty 
of time, surely I cannot entertain such an idea. 
At times of most serious reflection | have to 
remember how I have slighted the visitation of 
the Most High. My prayers now are that he 
will condescend in infinite goodness, graciously 
to own me, who as a wandering sheep, almost 
without a shepherd, have far strayed from the 
fold of God: often resisting the chastisings of 
his chastening hand, which has graciously fol- 
lowed me from one place to another, to gather 
me, as it were, but | would not. Oh! that my 
mind may be more and more founded on the 
alone sure foundation which is the Lord Jesus, 
who is the alone help in every needful time. 
Remember that those who put their trust in 
him shall be saved. He who has been with 
you in six troubles, will be with you in the se- 
venth also.” ‘I never was led so much to 
contemplate on the uncertainty of time, and on 
eternity, as within a few weeks past; and I 
hope that all:the advice and counsel of my 
friends will not be lost, though it is long in 
springing up, yet may it in the Lord’s good 
time bring forth much good fruit to his praise.” 
“I anxiously wish for your welfare in every 
sense of the word, and I hope that He who is 
slow to anger and plenteous in mercy, will be 
graciously pleased to visit you with the over- 
shadowing -power of his grace—that he may 
enable you to enlist under his righteous banner, 
that you may be able to fight the good fight, 
and receive the rich reward of ‘ well done.’ ”’ 
“ There are many of you, my dear friends, who 
will never be forgotten until— all is over, and 
time to me shall be no more !’ ”—* I have been 
mercifully favoured with health since .T left 
home, but I know not how soon I may be 
brought down to a bed of languishing. Oh! 
that we all may be found watching, with our 
lamps well trimmed and burning, that we may 
not say I am not prepared, I have not done 
my work—lI have not finished my course with 
joy! O let us enter into covenant with our 
king, and let us not break it! Let us say, *‘ Lord 
we will keep thy holy commandments, and will 
not break thy laws.’’’ ‘ Do continue your 
kind attention to our dear parents, who have 
done, and are doing, all in their power for 
their children, and your reward will be great.” 

“ 21st of 3d month, 1833. If I had never 


















consist in the fewness of our vices, or in any particu- 
lar amendment of our lives; but in such a thorough 
change of heart, as makes piety and holiness the 
measure and rule of all our tempers.— Law. 


he hath not, but rejoices in what he hath—Carter’s 
Epictetus. 


THE FRIEND. 


i ns ene 


dears, do let us, (if we are permitted to meet) left my father’s dwelling, and gone from under 


THE FRIEND. 
SIXTH MONTH, 22, 1833. 


my mother’s care, I never should have prized 
my privilege as I ought—and I fear now I 
hall not.” oO OO" 
4th month 9th, 1833. Being disappointed| _ It is due to our friend Joseph Tallcot, to state 
in not receiving a letter from home, by a per-|that the communication from him in our paper 
son from that neighbourhood, she says—* If|0f to day, was prepared by him at the request 
father had only said, ‘ My daughter I am well,|Of @ number of ‘his friends here, who thought 
and remain thy father, I should have been|that this history of the earliest public move- 
satisfied. You do not know how much good |™ent in the cause of temperance would prove 
it does me to hear from home—dear home— | highly interesting, and was moreover valuable 
< That apes eff cnsth eupeemsaly Mest as an historical document. We shall, if prac- 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest.’ ” egret ee 2h oon oy 
; : e s e synod. at a cha 
scantos hes) Tos heen hae blr ene ate 
rested in thy welfare, as well as my own. I o- Se igh oe 
ask the privilege of saying to thee, ‘ keep still,]_s Quaker and a stranger before a iammuhly 
keep quiet, stay mostly at home—there is no| of presbyterian clergymen—and communi- 
place like unto it—’tis there that peace and cated to them the impulse which urged him! 
wisdom reign—’tis there thou canst obtain| What a lesson does it convey of charity—of 
that which thou ought to have—'tis there the hope—of faith and perseverance ? 
sacrifice is to be offered upon the golden altar, 
which is acceptable to the Lord, and truly 
pleasing in his sight.’ ” 




























We are pleased that our watchman has 
shaken himself from his long fit of somnolency. 
His resuscitation too is very opportune, and 
we think it will not be denied, that he has 
probed his subject with a skilful and delicate 
hand—searchingly, and we should hope, avail- 
ingly. It appears to us, however, that there 
is scope for him or some one else to pursue 
the subject still further; or rather, that there 
are matters of a kindred nature, which call 
for animadversion and rebuke. The lascivious 
prints for instance, audaciously exposed in 
some of the shop windows along our streets, 
to the annoyance of every feeling of delicacy 
and propriety. 


LINES BY BISHOP HORNE, 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
Bridal of earth and sky, 

The dew shall weep thy fall to night, 
For thou alas! must die! 


Sweet rose in air whose odours wave, 
And colour charms the eye, 

Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou, alas! must die! 


Sweet spring, of days and roses made, 
Whose charms for beauty vie, 

Thy days depart, thy roses fade— 
Thou, too, alas! must die! 


Be wise, then, Christians, while you may, 
For swiftly time is flying; 

The thoughtless man may laugh to-day— 
To-morrow may be dying! 


A neat duodecimo of about 150 pages has 
just been issued by T. T. Ash—Key and Bid- 
dle, of this city, comprising the “« Rambles of a 
Naturalist” by the late Dr. Godman, and 
“ Reminiscences of a Voyage to India” by Dr. 
Reynell Coates. Most of our readers will be: 
aware that both the series were written for, 
and originally appeared in “The Friend.” 
They have been universally and deservedly 
admired wherever they have become known, 
and in the present convenient form will be 
deemed, we should apprehend, a desirable ad- 
dition to every private library. A memoir of 
the estimable Godman, from the pen of Dr. 
Drake, of Cincinnati, is prefixed to the volume. 





The following, apparently taken from an old 
newspaper, may perhaps be thought deserving 
a place in “ The Friend.” 


Dublin, June 5th, 1744—Last Wednesday died, at 
his country seat, Epwarp Bonn, of Bondville, in the 
county of Armagh, Esq.—much lamented by all that 
knew him. He ordered luis funeral to be private, 
and, instead of pomp, he left one hundred pounds to 
the poor. He desired a dial to be erected over his 
grave, under which are the following verses:— 


No idle pomp, no monumental praise : 

My Tomb this dial, Epitaph these lays ;— 

Pride and low mouldering clay but ill agree, 
Death levels me to beggars, kings to me. 

Alive, instruction was my work each day; 
Dead, I persist, instruction to convey. 

Here, reader, mark, (perhaps now in thy prime,) 
The stealing steps of never standing time, 
Thou’lt be what I am, catch the present hour, 
Employ that well, for that’s within thy power. 


Errata.—Page 285—Scripture Questions, 
lesson 20, for the word pronounced, in seventh 
and tenth questions, read promised. 





Marriep, on the 13th instant, at Friends’ meeting, 
Fallsington, Gzorce Griscom, of Philadelphia, to 
Mercy Brown, of Falls, Bucks Co. Pa. 

, on the 6th inst. at Friends’ meeting house 
on Mulberry street, Hit, Pennetx, of Darby, to Ra- 
cue Jess, of this city. 

,on the 30th ultimo, at Friends’ meeting 
house, New Bedford, Wittiam H. Cuase, of Salem, 
Mass., to Evizasern How ann, daughter of George 
Howland, of the former place. 








Religion is no one particular. virtue; it does not 








Diep, at her residence in this city, on the 14th inst. 
Lyp1a Rockuit1, aged sixty-seven. 
et ae Rn 
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He is a man of sense who doth not grieve for what 





